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ABSTRACT 



The Heman Street Preschool was organized to serve two 
main purposes; (1) To provide a group of three- and four-year olds 
with a preschool experience which would increase their chances for 
later success in school; and (2) To train future teachers and 
teaching aides to work effectively in a preschool program. The 
program focused on four groups; the children, graduate students, 
prospective teaching aides, and parents of the children. Participants 
included the Preschool Director and coordinator, nine graduate 
students, 24 aides, and 75 children. One graduate student and two 
teaching aides were assigned to teach each class for a period of 
three months. Curriculum goals were general language development, 
development of certain cognitive skills and school— readiness 
behaviors, Basic elements included in the daily program were 
Structures Language Program, story Read or Told by Teacher, 

Teacher— Led Talk Sessions, Manlpulativs Cognitive Materials, Free 
Play, and Paints, Clay and Other Expressive Materials, Program 
evaluation revealed that students and aides improved their teaching 
and evaluative capabilities and that children improved in their 
ability to perform school tasks, in their language competency, and in 
their ability to draw. It is eoncluded that the Heman Street 
Preschool has demonstrated on e way a University and a school 
district can cooperate to produce a program beneficial to the 
children of the district, the students at the University, and members 
of the community served by the school , It is also concluded that a 
structured approach is more valuable than an unstructured one. 
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THE HEMAN S'TREET PRJESCHOOL 1970-71 



:pu,rposes 

The Heman Street Preschool was organised to serve two main purposes? to 
provide a group o£ three- and four ‘-year old children with a preschool experienee 
which would increase their chances for later success in. school and to train future 
teachers and teaching aides to work effectively in a preschool program^ If these 
two purposes can be realised ^ the Preschool might then serve a third purpose; 
uameiy^ a.s a model and source of luformatton for teacherSj parents ^ and admin-* 
j.strators. Within the framework of its purposes the total program focused 
on four groups s the children, graduate students enrolled In Syracuse University, 
women of the community In training to become teaching aides, and parents of 
the children^ The last group received least attention, due to limitations of 
perLSoaael^^ time, and energy. The program was planned to have four components, 
Gorrespondlng to the four groups mentioned, but in practice the prarts of the pro-- 
gram overlapped and were Interdependent. 



ORGANIZATION ANB SmFFING 

Waikart (1) and others who have studied the effects of preschool programs 
have found that the organization and operational conditions of a program are 
more important for success than the particular curriculum used. Because wa are 
convinced that this Is so and because the EPDA Project is a training project, 
the total preschool program was planned to iaclude constant supportive super- 
vision and time for staff training, planning and evaluation. 

ThB pattern of staffing in the preschool was unusual in that there were 
no experienced teachers other than the Preschool Director and Coordinator . 

The PreBchool Director, a Syracuse University faculty member, was a full-time 
member of the EPDA staff; the Coordinator, an experienced nursery school teacher, 
wa.s a half --time mamber of the Project staffs The other members of the staff 
were graduate students who were participants in the EPDA training program 
and women of the community in training to become paraprofesaional teaching 
aides , 

There were nine graduate student partictpants who had direct experience in 
the preschool during the course of the year* Five of these were in the Master's 
program and four were doctoral students. Two of the doctoral students did 
not take on teaching responsibilities but worked on special projects. All 
but one of these students had previous teaching experience, either as a teacher 
or student teacher, but none had had experience in a program for three- 
and four-year olds. 

Twenty four women of the coinmunity, with wide variations in age, educational 
background and eKperience, entered the training program for paraprofesaional 
teaching aides. Eighteen of them completed the program. Two of them had worked 
in a H^ad Start Program; the others had had no previous experience In a 
nursery school and all of them expressed uncertainty as to whether they would 
be able to work with young children in an educational setting. 
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jDu.rlng the summer the graduate students ^ along with two faculty members ^ 
planned and estecuted a four '-week workshop for the aides* Ihe workshop consisted 
of lec^ituraa^ dlseuBsionSj work with the materials t,o be used by and with the 
children^ and 25 hours of observation and participation in a demonstration 
preschool o^tassroom^ When the classes began in the fall the students became 
prescbocl teiachers and continued to be responsible^ in part^ for the traintag 
of the ardes* 



The Preschool occupied spacws in the madam wing of an older elt-mentary 
ffchoola Three carpeted ^ ground«floQr rooms were available for the chtldren.*s 
use,, T^yo of these ware used as classrooms^ the third contained climbers 3 
blocks 3 housekeeping and doll equipments dress-up clothes ^ toy vehicles and 
a. w a t, a r t ab 1 a « 



Approximately 75 children ware enrolled in the Preschool* Th.ere Iwas 
one clasc o£ three^year elds which met each day from 9i00 to lliOO and 

ciajhises of four-year olds of which one met from 9:00 to 11:00 a.m, and 
the other two met from 12:00 nooa to 2:00 p«m« Assignment to the four-year 
old classes was randomu 



One graduate student and two teaching aides were assigned to each class 
for a three-month period* All students and aides participated in the sunmer 
workshop. In the claasroomi^ the graduate students and teaching aides had 
equal status as far as the children ware concerned; all were called "teacher*** 

In. the beginning there was concern, that the children might become upset when 
one teacher or several teachers left and others took over* In order to minimize 
the effect of frequent teacher turnover those who were leaving said a very 
brief and casual goodbye, wj.th a promise to return to rsee the children from 
time to time* The new teachers always spent several days observing in the 
classroom before the previous teachers left and the children thus became acquainted 
with them gradually* Also^ there were other adults ^ the Directors Coordinator, 
mothers 3 Other graduata students, the school principal - who were In and out 
of the classroom* As a result^ most: of the children did not become strongly 
attached to any one adult 3 but accapted them all and called most of them 
**teachfir**. 

The students and aides arrived one hour earlier than the children and 
remained an hour later* This allowed two hours per day for staff activities* 

Both the morning and the afternoon **shi£tB** were present each day during 
the hour from 11:00 to noon which made it possible to gather all the staff 
tegether when necessary. Once each week the Preschool Director and/or the 
Coordinator met during this hour with the aides and on another day each week 
a meeting was held with the graduate students^ These meetings were used for 
discusaiona of general problems and possible solutions. At first most of the 
time was taken up with Irranadiata problems of schedules, children’s behavior, 
interpersonal relations, and the need for better definition of expectations and 
goals, As more pressing problems were resolved, this time became available for 
training* A free exchange of ideas and opinions was encouraged; the relations 
among members of the staff were open and relatively informal* 

The Preschool Director and Coordinator shared responsibility for all 
phases of the training of the students and aides. The Coordinator supervised 
the morning classes; the Director supervised the afternoon Glasses. Either 
the Director or the Coordinator were in the building whenever clasaee were In 
session; often both of them were there. Thus, one of them was always available 
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for advice or assi:-^t;ar..ca as needed* Since the hierarchy of professor-student- 
ai.de was not stressed^ each person *s authority rested to a considerable extent 
on her knowledge and ccirnpetence* Xt was within this framework that the graduate 
students and aides learned to work with young children and with each other. 



CuRRIGUJuUH 

Much effort has been devoted in recent years to the development of 
curricula and curriculum materials for preschool programs. Enough evidence 
from the of programs using these curricula has Piow been accumulated 

to permit certain generalisations to be made^ It has been, found that the most 
successful programs are those in whi.ch defin.ite educational objeotlves are 
established 3 teacher --p Xaaaed activities are carried out with these objectives 
In vieWj and the outcc3meB of the activities are evalnatad in terms of the objectives. 
When these eriterta are m,et^ the outc. 3 ffie of the program depends on the operational 
quality of the program rather than on the pa'i. rjlcular curriculum or activities 
used 

In making inicial curriculum decisions in the Heman Street Preschool 
the following points. In addition to those mentioned above g were taken into 
consideration." 

( 1 ) The major purposes of the EPDA Early Childhood Projactg of which the 
Preschool is a part 5 are to train teacherB who can initiate and imple- 
ment language-centered curricula and to develop generaliaable knowledge 
about the Implementation of rsuch curricula. Implicit In these purposes 
i.s the assumption that the chief academic handicap of the Heman Street 
children, is poor language development. 

(2) ‘Ihe graduate students who would be the head teachers in the classrooms 
were inexperienced in preschoDl education and none of them would remain 
in tlie preschool for longer than three months. Nevertheless , it was 
thought essential that they be given the opportunity to become 
involved in program planning and evaluation. 

( 3 ) Most of the aides 5 who would carry out the program along with the 
graduate students 3 had had limited educational opportunities them- 
selves and each of them would spend only three months In the classroom^ 
Never theiess 5 they should be involved as much as possible In planning 
and evaluation. 

It did not seem necessary or wise (or even possible) to develop and lay 
out a complete curriculum to be followed. Instead^ the following broad goals 
were sets 



General language development 
Development of certain cognitive skills 
Development of school-readiness behaviors 
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T.n'.i. t‘ 1.3, X ob j fcliC V0S s^t'. .tO-f Bscti. o£ tlisi goaa-©^ fcli<s cm/iTictilTn, svoXvsd 

tr,b.x’Ou.g]i 3 . cori.t'.lnuous proc^BS ol pX.a.riLri:.lng sn.d 6valuatilon. As fch© progressed 

and some of the initial objectives were reached ^ other objectives were set 
within the s.ame framework of general goals. 

In order to facilitate planning and the attainment of the objectives ^ 
ccirta.1'0 p>rogram elements were selected and a dally routine es ta.bllshed , The 
progT.'am elements end the objectives of each are outi-med below^, 

(1) Structures Language PrograEi (Peabody Language Development Klt^ 

Lave 1 

To build general vocabulary ^ cogni.t.;l\?'e vocabulary j language 
patterns, facility In oral et-rnra-furiicatlon 

To Increase attentloire span 

(2) Story Read or Told by Teacher 

To Increase attention .span, bvilld vocabulary, develop familiarity 
with print 

To increase awareness o£ saquen,ce u£ events and of 
cause and effect relat.ion.shlps 

To build association of reading and pleasure 

(3) Teache,r"Led Talk Session, s ^ 

To SPCQuragB free oral es^pression based on, cbildren s 

individual or group experiences, Inciuditig observation of 
natural phanomena 

(4) Manipulative Cognitive Mater la Is 

To develop abilities In sensory d Iscr imiaa tion, clas.sification, 
serlation, pattern recognition, nwriber concepts 

To bxjilld vocabulary appropriate to verbaliae concepts 

(5) Free Play 

To allow children freadoin of movetient and free choice of 
activity so that they will be able to participate In a 

structured lesson for part of the time spent in school 

To provide an opportunity for self "directed play which, it 
is hoped, will increasingly become soclodramatic 

(6) Paints, Clay, Other Expressive Materials 

To give children opportunity to become familiar with these 
materials and to find own ways of using them 

To have another basis for interaction between teacher and 
child, Including verbal interaction 

These basic elements were included in, each day's program, except, for 
occasional specia.l events which took some of the time. An example of a daily 
schedule is given on the following page. 
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Sample Dally Schedule 



9|00 - 9; 13 



9s 15 - 9:30 



9;;30 - 9:45 



9:45 - 10:05 



10:05 - 10:15 
10:13 - 10:50 



10:50 - 11:00 
11:00 



Arrival g greeting ^ removal of. outdoor clothing 
Sotigs 

Group f orttia 1 1 on 

(liie children were divided into three groups for the 
language lessons. Grouping was flexible? various combinations 
were tried o Usually Group C was composed of children whose 
attention spans were too short for participation in more 
than one structured period, 

Group A - Peabody Lesson 
Group B - Story 

Group C - Free play in Activity Room 
(Children frorri both classrootris were together in the 
Activity Room) 

Group A - Story 

Group B “ Peabody Lesson 

Group C - Free Play ia Activity B,oom 

Oroups A & B “■ Free Play in Activity P,oom 
Group C - Peabody Lesson or Story 
PreparatlorL for snack 

Snack Time. 

Use of art materials 

Choice of Manipulative Cognitive Materials 

(In general, children, were allowed to choose among a number 
of materials. This period was also used as a time for 
teacherB to work with small groups of children on particular 
skills. At any one time, some children would be working 
Independently and others would be engaged In a teacher 
directed activity, always using manipulable materials and 
being asked, **Tell me what you are doing,”) 

Preparation for departure 

Departure 
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llh.* sample schs-idule gives an iR,ccTn.plete, j asi;i possibly confusi'agj picture of 
til© day. Art macefj.als were not used every day; tmtiicai inscrum&nts were 
available and were sotretlmes used. Sometimes art activities took place in the 
Activity Room, and when the weather became warm, many activities were carried on 
outdoors. Sometimes a special "happening" took up all the fime after snack, 

1‘he three-year olds had the iBsme basic sohaduia as ths .cour-year oids, but 
the-ir lesson periods were shorter aad they h^ad longer and more, frequent 
pi&x'iods for free p1.ay„ 



FB.OGRAM PLAMlttNG AND E"vALUATION 

The Preschool Director, Coordinator and graduate students currently 
working in. the Preschool n.et for one day at the end of each mouth to plan 
the program for the following moath. As J.ndicated above, the ba.sic 
elements of the program remain.e.d the same throughout: the year, but there was 
,alu'ay.s leeway for special projects a.ir,d activities, simple observations of 
hol;Ld.ays, and for students and aidvf.E to try out their own ideas. A. more 
■important part, of the planning was the effort to design a program which would 
enable each chi, Id to move forward toward the educational objectives which 
had been set. The children, were constantly observed and their progress 
evali'iated so that an e£fect;i.ve program could be plaa'ned, 

A,£fcer the program for the month had been outlined In tejrms of goals 
and special activities, the students and the aides met to fill in the details, 
select books to be read, new songs to be learned, appropriats maiilpulable 
mater:Lals, etc, Th.e need for variety was recognized. Often students or aides 
devised simple game.s or ac,tiv,i, tie.s to meet a special need. 

After the activities for the week had been planned, the student and 
aides In each room decided which of them, would be responsible for each part 
of the program. Then the plsan was entered ;tn a notebook in, which space was left 
for a short evaluation of each eleme’nt of the p'rogram, A sample page frotn one 
of the notebooks, covering three days, is reproduced on page 7. 

Note that each time block contains an activity or lessoni e.g, , 

"#51, pts, 1 & 2" refers to Peabody Lesson, Number ,51, P.art;s 1 & 2, The next 
entry, (C.C,), gives the Initials of the student or aide who will teach the 
lesson or lead the activity. These, were entered in the notebook for each day 
of the week on the preceding Friday. The comments following Eval , were entered 
after the day's session and were written by the aide or student responsible 
for that part of the program. It ;f.s apparent that many of the comments are not 
useful, but others are , and by this means all teachers were forced to give 
some thought to what they were doing In the classroom. 
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MCNB4Y 


Tu'EiiOAV 


WEDNESDAY | 




1 GREETXSS 


Hot Potato (song) 
•Lcndoa Bridge 




fcsclal Shapes Game 

.. *• ,>-=J 


1 PEMiOLi 
1 LANG. 
Ibeveloiment 

iLESSOri; 


pt«, 1 & 2 (G.T..}* 

Eva'i.s Children li.'fced 
p Up p 0 1: s ^ 0 BBti't B nci a 

i*ollot-ved dlrectlc; 
gocd^ Tb,0y did (Hill 

kfi.ov TTiBvan.lriig ^-'f; ax’ivunds 


#52 (M.Sj 
E'tgJUl Worked with 
c lo f i £. 1 ng V A. 1 i i^'.’.aew 
clothing well. Most 
knew what is ci^pect^ 
ed and answered in 
sentences « Ead 
better control of 
r C' L.\ p 1 h'. a, Mi j , a s t L Line 


(i-» . G e / 

'EvajLoS Feeling objects, 
talking aibout soft and 
hard - tal'ked in sent- 
eaee-3. Believe they 
i'ifeed mere experience 
in sense of feelings , 
Did good in answering 
, la seatenc.es. Maybe waj 
could skip some les sons 
&. get into more complex 
_ones. 


1 STORM 


pofems . rhyine:S""5'irst. 
Foeiias cf G'iiildhood'* 
(MoE.) 

Eval, : Ghlidren ii.ked 
piOetllB e Lk(£;d 

rEiy filing ^ sound HixkB) 5 
3 tor les tha; t rhyme 
(poems) ^ Child S ’ 80 said 
TA/ords th^t sound alike, 
liaeded help uo hea,r 

th^t were alike.. 


Speckled J-rog “ 

s tor;/ wi. tb f lanne 1 
board . (G « ) 

Eval.s Cblldren en- 
'‘joyed dramatic psirt 
of It. 


S tOKy abou t. SEis-p^^ 
flaanel board, (M.G.) 
E\^al^ t Some children 
"kaew all the shapes, 
"fhey enjoyed handling 
pieces and putting on 
board . 


1 ABT 


No Art. All teachers 
work with groups on 
cog. skills or other. 

Bhymtng Game (N.C.) 
Eval. : If they got It 
they were good ^ but if 
they couldn^t get It 
they lost later est 

ifn li- 1 hf 


Print and Sponge 
Painting (H.G,) 

3-4 St a tim© do ont 
picture. Evsl, s 
pain. ted outdoors. 
Good for children. 


Print and Sponge 
Painting (H.G^) 
Ghildren who did not 
have a turn yes tar day 
plus those that want 
to do It again. 

Eval.s Soma are think- 
ing ahead and making 
dealgas . 


1 COGNITIVE 
1 SKILLS 


One-to-one concept 

CG,C.) 

Eval. g Children In thxt 
group did well# Some 
need help. 

I^atne Game (M « E ^ ) 

Ival.s Chris 5 Ron L . 5 
Ron M. , Timothy, Marco 
are still having 
trouble with names. 
Pnlor Testing f B ^ H . ) 


Rbymii^g Game (M.E,) 
lval,_s 0ne”tO"on,e 
concept, (G«G.) 
Eval^j Most did 
1 well. All had a 
turn. 


one concept, 

(C.G.) 

Eval . ; Still need help 
when go beyond 3 or 4. 
Spatial Relationships 
fM.E.li Eval.,: All 
pretty good so far . 
Colors with Gary 3 Chri 
Ron 5 Kelly (B,N«) 


; i 


1 COMMENTS 


Q. J J— JL ^ ^ m W- j- ■ III ■ 1 


See nurse about 
Kelly and Marco 
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* Letters In parentheses refer to for part 

There was a fourth person, a smdent ^rolunteer, rn thr. room ro_ p 

. o£ the time covered. 3 _ :, , 
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PARENT 

Th.roughout the year, a consls teat effort wab made to aKplain to parents 
the ob jecti\?-e3 , purposes j anwj methods of the Preschool. A presentation about 
the Preschool was given at the October meeting of the Fairsats -Teachers 
Or gan.l nation o£ the Heman Street School. A vi.deo tape mada in the classrooms 
was shown at the meeting ■S'.nd followed by a panel of aides who discussed what they 
ware learning about children. 

Each class had a Parents' Kight l.ater tn the year., Th.e aides gave a 
deTiion.s tration, of materi.als and activlcleSj parents were Invited t;o discuss 
gensral problems^ chil.dreD, work was on display. The parents who came 
did discuss a number of their conc-erns about tbalr own children. 

Each parent was lavited to spend an hour or two as an observer In her 
child’s classroom;^ about; half the mothers did so. Parents of children with 
special rrr;oble.rn& were etror,g“Iy urged t:o come to school and observe their 
children in the classroom setting. Home were made in Beveral cases ^ 

All these activities, and others not merLtioned^ were directed toward 
involving the parents In the schcal ei^perience of their children^ Th.e 
purpose was to explain what was happening in the Preschool, to maka the 
pareatH feel at home In. the school^ and to arouse their interest in their 
c:h 1. Id r e n. ’ s e d uc a t, i o n . , 

Smtlansky (2) has written that parents of disadvantaged children tend to 
think of themselves as authority fig ares and caretakers , but not ms teachers j 
of ths:ir childretio Since aides were acfu^lly taachens in the Preschool, their 
role was emphasised at all meetings of the parants. It was hoped that the 
parents would identify with thesa other mothers from their community and 
realize that they, too, could teach their own children. On the last schoo? 
day the mothers were invited to come to school to see some of the children’s 
work. Each mother was presented with two booklets prepared by the staff, 

The Idea Book; and The Car Book . These contained ideas for things for children 
to do during the summer, at home, and while riding in the car. 

Xf time and personnel are available in the coming year, greater efforts 
will be made to find ways t:o get parents Co become more active as teacher b 
a t h ome « 

Parents of the community, including two of the women trained to be aides, 
are actively working to establish a day care center and have submitted papers 
to ba incorporated as the Greater East Syracuse Day Care Center. 

A film- tape presentation about the Preschool has been produced by the 
Project and is being made available for showing to community groups. 
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TRAINING OF AIDES AND GRADUATE STUDENTS 

Me thodfi - The sammer workshop pro\ 7 lded several Levels of trainings The graduate 
studeatii, with faculty assistance, planned the program for the workshop and 
conducted parts of it. This was the beginning of their training in methods 
of teaching and working with aides,, During the workshop the faculty lecturers, 
demonstrations, and work sessions were attended by both s ludentft and aides. 
Throughout the year the graduate students assumed a measure of responsibility 
for training aides; they were also learning along with the aides,. The principal 
methods of training were modeling, observation by trainer followed by feed- 
back, direct instruction, in spe.elfLc skills, and observation of peers^ 

Ob i ec t i.ves = Xc was expected that both ai des and students (future teachers) 
would become competent to carry out the followtag tasks i 

1. Teach lessons from the Peabody Language Development Program to a small 
group of chlldren„ 

2, Read a story to and elicit appropriate responses from a small 
group of children, 

3, Use of manipulative cognitive materials with an Individual child 
or small group to teach specific skills (e,g., color recognition, 
counting, trame recognition, pattern replication, etc.) 

4. Direct and supervise children in use. of art materials, 

.5. Lead groups In songs and games, 

6. Manage behavior; problems in a calm, positive, non- punitive manner. 

7. Lead children through the activities of the day with a minimum ot 
verbal or other disapproval of children. -s behavior, 

8. Use Informal means to evaluate childrenUs progress. 

Additional compotences were expected of the graduate students. They were 
expecLed to become competent to carry out the following additional tasks; 

9. Administer and score standardized tests. 

1C. Plan the daily activities within, the guidelines set for the program. 

11, Assume some responsibility for training aides. 



PROGRAM EVALUATION 

A program can be evaluatad only in terms of the effects it has on the 
people involved. Some of the effects can be measured fairly easily^ some 
are difficult to measure, some may be observed but not measured, and there 
may be others which can be neither measured nor observed immediately but 
are buried deep within the people themselves. 

Students and Aides » Informal instruments were devised to measure progress 
toward competence In the first three objectives listed above. These instru- 
ments are given in Appendix A. These devices were not used on a pretest, 
post-test basis but as aids for formative evaluation and training. 

Progres.s toward Objectives 4 and 5 was assessed by the Director and 
Coordinator through direct observation of the aides and students at work in 
the classroom. At the end of the training period the aides could list, from 
memory, an average of 21 songs and finger plays and 8 types of art material 
which they fctlt competent to teach. 

Attainment of Objectives 6 and 7 was measured by use of an observational 
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instrumeiat , developed with the help of Mr, John Dopyera, for use in this program. 
It. was developed during the time the first group of aides was working in the 
classroom and administered to the second and third group of aides at the 
begi.nnlng and end of their respective periods of classroom service. This 
Instrument measured the number of times each subject sanctioned the behavior 
of each child during a total of sixty minutes j, obaerved in five-minute segments. 
Ihe behavior being sanctioned was classified as congruent or incongruent with 
the expectations of the adult and the type of behavior was categorized as 
achievement , involvement, peer harm, property harm, etc. The analysis of 
the data obtained by use of this Instrument indicated that all the aides 
showed dis.approval of children's behavior less often at the end of the 
t.r,'ainlng than at the beginning. This instrument and the results obtained 
Sire described in Appendix B, 

Use of informal measures to evaluate children's progress CObJective 8) 
was part of the daily routine of the Preschool. Multiple copies of each class 
list were provided to facilitate assessment along many dimensions. A number 
of informai instruments were devised, three of which are given in Appendix C. 

The particular devices used in this program are given only as illustrative 
examples of simple, easily constructed measures which focus attention on 
the program objectives in terms of individual progress toward those goals. 

In addition to these methods of assessment, a folder was kept for 
each child. Progress In language development and socialization, or apparent 
lack of it, was noted at least once a week In each child's folder. Each 
student and aide assumed responsibility for writing in the folders of six or 
seven children per week; the following week folders were exchanged and each 
teacher had a different set of children. Several purposes were served 
by having these anecdotal records kept. First, and most important, the 
adults were forced to focus attention on individual children in order "to 
have something to write." Second, the .students and aides were made aware, 
when they saw what others had written In the folders, that their own 
assessment of a child sometimes differed from the assessment of another adult 
Id. the room. Third, the folders were passed on to each Incoming group of 
students and aides to help them become acquainted with the children. 

Each student and aide was evaluated on her knowledge and her ability to 
evaluate Individual children In the following way; three names were chosen at 
random and the student or aide was asked to evaluate the three children on 
four elements of the program (Peabody Language Program, cognitive skills, 
general language ability, and level of playj , without access to the children's 
records or folders. These evaluations were then compared with the children's 
records and scored on a three-point scale. 

To meet Objective 9, the graduate students had training and experience in 
the use of the Peabody Picture 'Vocabulary Test and the classroom observational 
instrument mentioned above; several students observed the administration and 
scoring of the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities; others used and 
scored the Stauffer measure of general language ability. 

Students were required to plan the dally classroom activities for two 
weeks in advance; their plans were studied by the Director and Coordinator and 
then discussed with the students. No formal means were devised for measuring 
the attainment of Objective 8, but all students were able to make acceptable 







pXaas by the fj.nd of the trai.nlag. 



So^e students assumed r es pons ib 1 li ty for training aides with self- 
‘.:;oo.£ldaRC€i and considerable oompsatence; others found tt^’more difficult. They 
evaluated the aides on an Evaluation Form^, discussed weaknesses and strengths 
with indivldua'j. aides, and served as modela in areas of their own strength. 

In some, cases students learned more from aides than aides learned from them* 

At: the end of their time in the classroom, the aides were asked to comment 
in writing on the strengths and weaknesses of their training program from 
the:ir points of view and on any changeB which liad oacurred in their own 
attitudes or feel'ings. 'The. greatest weaknes-S and the greatest strength.^ as 
perceived by the aides ^ were two sides of the same coin; on one hand they 
thought the greatest weakness was that they bad not had e^nough training In the 
skills needed and ^ on the other harid ^ they saw the greatest strength as the 
Instruction and help which they had received. Also frequently mentioned as a 
strength the rapport amiong members of the Btaff and the mutual help and 

encouragement found within the group. The change most frequently noticed in the! 
own. attitudes was in their relations with their own children at home; many of 
them meattoned that they now understood their own chlldreio bettsxu had mere 
p&LLeace* had more realistic axpectatlonB ^ and were trying out at home things 
learned at school. of the women in the program has now enrolled as a 

student in the doxen^town division, of Syracuse University arid seriously hopes 
t.o become a ceachert. Two of the wQm.en have gone out into the community to 
start a day care canter. Their efforts have resulted in the formation of a 
board o.f; directors which is now taking legal steps to have the proposed East 
Syracuse Day Care Center become incorporated. 

When students were asked to write anonymously what they liked best about 
the program^ they all listed their work with the aides and the opportunity 
to have .teal responsibility in the classroom. The most persistent criticism 
wa.s directed toward what they felt to be a lack of definition and clarity in what 
was eiKpected of them. It is hoped that in the coming year (1971-72) the 
expectations for students can. be defined and c.la:rifled in a way which will be mor 
satisfactory for students but will still allow for individual differences of 
background and talent. 

Children - Ihe children who were in the Preschool during the past year will be 
followed as they move through the kindergarten and first two grades of Heman 
Street School, Their per.form.ance in the school will be the best^ though 
not the only 5 indicator of the final success or failure of the EPDA Project, 

Since the community Is a stable one, many of the children In the Preschool have 
sibllng^s in the grades above them; some are children, of former Heman Street 
students, Xt seems reasonable to aBsume that the future per formance of 
the children who will enter kindergarten this fall (i,e,, the children who 
have been in the Freschcol) would not be slgniftcantly different from 
that of previous groups unless significant differences had been made in the 
educational program. This group of children might be eKpected to reach the 
same average achievement: levels as previous groups in the school. There would 
be individual differences, of course, but the performance levels have remained 
relatively constant for a number of years and there would be no reason to 
believe that the levels would change unless changas were made in the 
educational program and process of the school. The EPDA Project personnel. 
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by establishing a Preschool and worlc^ng t.o si:tmoLar-.e and ass is t teachers ^ are 
attemptilng t:o make algnificant. changtis xr, the educational program of the 

Bchoole If this effort Is successful;, the achiavs;:rDerit levals of the children 
will rlse„ The group of cblidreo for the tatl on ±m greatest la 

the population enrolled In t'he Praso/hcol doring the past year.^ f^lnce inter- 
vention began at an earlier age fo>r tbenic 

It ±B still too early tr- this Projort in ter-rnis of the achieve- 

ment levels of ths children^ but st^veral facr^ts of the prograinn have been eval*- 
uated by formal and informal means ^ The mental ^r-owth of the children was 
assessed by the use of the Peabod^:^ FlcXuro yocabulary Tewt;^, a Language Compe- 
tency Test 5 and tha Draw^-A^Per fioo. We do not attach a great deal of 

importance to the resulte obtained with any of thesa Instromaiirs alone^ but 
we have been encouraged t:o note that the pre- and post- test: srnrG^s from all 
three Ins truments Indicated more growth than might ha.ve been enpec ted 

fro the passage of the clapL^ed tlmeo The^ mothoda and resultEi are described 
below o 



Peabody Picture 



The Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test: was administered t:o the children in 
February (Form B) and again in. May (Fcjrm A) ^ There ware 61 children from whom 
both scores were obtained^ there were 12 others who ware present for only one 
testings The scores of tbcH latter we.'re. not. used in thc-^ calculations which 
produced the results given in Table To 



i'ABLE X 





3 -Year 


01 da 


4-¥ear 


Olds 




Feb, 


May 


Feb „ 


May 


N 


13 


13 


48 


48 


Mean 


99,5 


103,8 


99,5 


104,3 


S,D, 


16,4 


10.5 


14 . 1 


12.1 



f . 



Although the first admiiii.B tra tion o£ the tei 5 t took place halfway through 
the years there was a gain In mean score for both the three-^year olds and the 
four-^year olds. 

It seems of more irutarast: and significance that there were 3 three-^year 
olds and 9 four^^year olds who had scores below 85 in February; In May this 
number had been reduced to 1 three*-year old and 3 £our=year olds. The si.g** 
.nificance of this difference lies partly in the use to which these scores 
may be put, . In some school districts children with low , scores are put. In 
special classes or tracks; if the score Is a realistic reflactlon of the 
child’s abilitys such placsmerit:. may benaflt the ch:lld« However^ If the score 
is not a good measure of the ch:Lld ’ s ability to do school tasks s, place- 
ment In with a low-^acoring. group, can adversely affect: the child’s future 
in schools 







It. Is alsio of io, tf-ir'e;.--', c chat che mean s.v.ore.i' ar-n very c'.lo«e to 100, 

This leads one to be-ili.eve, c,'h.a t the- c,h i I .ix'en, ciitne to Aohooi witb,out ma.ssl.ve 
litLeliec cua.1 de.£lclts (at least Jltfhonjt. d€;.f:i,-.* 1 t.H w.hlch can, be measured with 
this test) and m.akes more Inslir .nr. the quest. ion "Why don't, they succeed in 
school? ” 

tStSSliSSS. Oornpe teency Tes t: 

Ihe general language ability of the c,h.Lldrfa;ri was assefseed with an 
Informal measure described by Stauffer (3), The examiner presented the 
child with a picture and said, "Here is a picture. Tell me the. story you 
.see i.n. the picture. " It this elicited no response, the examiner said, 

"Tell me what you. see in the picture," Each child w.as .asked to perform this 
task .Cor two pictures. The responses were recorded ^ transcribed ^ and scored 
i.ndeoe.r.dently by two scorers. The scoring was on a 4-point scale according 
to stated criteria (see Appendix P'5, Langu-age samples were obtained from 
I'.hlldren in two classes of fou.t-yc.ar olds in. October and again la June, Tliere 
were 2/ children from whom both samp .fas were obtained. Scores of childrsn .frc 
whom, only one sample w.as obtained are not In-cluded in the, tabulations 
be. low . 

‘Ta,ble H gives the number of childran at each level for Pretest (October) 
and Post-test (June),, Th.e data is given In more detail in Table III which 
shows the number o.f whildrtin from eavi'.b. Pretest. (Octebsr) level who attained 
each Post- test, (June) level. 

Table II 




Table_m 



Pretest Level Post- bast Level 





I 


11 


III 


IV 


I 


1 


4 


5_._ 




II 




2 


6 




III 






1 


4 


IV 


_ _ 




l””l 


j™3 



It can be seen from Table II that of the children at Level I - III in _ 
October there were only 4 who did not move to a higher level by June. One of 
the children who scored at Level IV on the Pretest moved back to Level III j 
the others at Level IV on ths Pretest were already at the highest level meas 
ur©d and any further growth could not be measured by this instrument. 
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Praw-A- Fers on Tea t 



■0-^i^'jTQg i^j^jQorLci o .£i* iciC'l^^ooX A.n ^0^ s^TupX© of ctitLXdE *1^0)0. J,3foiii 

0.9.c.'?Ti cXa.S8 givfen. &• isirgs p;ii.©c0 of psi.pfci',c' aio,d &. c"Ci5iyon. a.iid s^sa’teGd to dr, c 3 .w 3 , 

xsaraon;.. This procedure wss repaatsd during the last w&efc o.t school, 
d*t’'a'^K'lngs ^'^ere scored hy tr^c IridepfrirLdiSint". scorers ’iismg the c.Erd.terl^ given, In, 
.Append I34; , 1 : ,. In thi.w system h score gain o£ 3 poi.nts Is equivalent to a gain, 
of 'nine moil ths tn. mental Age. Therefore, an average gain of three points 
Tright be feLxjpected over a nine -triO nth peri.od such as that, from September ^ to 
June, Table lY shows that both the three” and four-year olds showed s 3 . 1 gb,tly 
areaCer gairis Lhan, might, b& 6,'Xp€:C t'.ed on. the b-iBXS cf the estpe*,, tat-ion, of 
norTral growth .for a nine -month period. 



Table 1.M 



3 year olds 4 year old,s 



N 


13 


31 


mean gain- sc ore 


[ 

i 

l| ■!-> 

1 

1 

! , 


3.8 


mean g:aio.-motit.hs 


13 


11 



At the begirming of the year there were 7 three-year olds and 6 four- 
year olds in the sample whose drawings showed no recognizable elements of 
k man. At the end of the year there were only 2. children (one three-year old 
a.nd one four-year old)) whose drawings could not be scored. The general impres — 
sion. gained from this and other test score data is that the program was of most 
benefit to the children who scored lowest on the various measures at entry 
into the program. 



CONCLUSION 

Th.e Heman Street Preschool has demonstrated one way that a University 
and a school district can cooperate to produce a program which is beneficial 
to the children of the district, the students at th© university, and 
members of the conmiunity served by the school* 

In the coming year (1971-72) six of the aides who were trained 
In the program will be hired to work, half time and there will be a new group 
of graduate studenta entering the program. In-aervxae trainiiig for 
students and aides will continue but the decreased emphasis on aid© training 
will allow more time for focusing on objectives and outcomes , We hope to be 
able to identify objectives an3 measure outcomes with more precision. We 
shall continue to seek ways to understand better the specific educational 
needs of the children and to find ways to meet the needs. 

We renialn convlEiead that a structured program, with some of the teacher’s 
time devoted to active teaching, will produce more desired outcomes than 
a completely un-structured approach. 
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Informal Measuring Devlae?: 



Ai.4es and S tudeo/t^-Teaebers (to be marked by 


observer) 






a) Peabody Language Developmenit LeEson 


FamjMtarlty with lesson. 


Good 


Fair 


poor 


Frepairation of Materials 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


Gets .nterest of children 


All 


Mos t 


Few 


Maintains Interest of children 


All 


Moat 


Few 


Correct level of respoo.se from ^___chlldrea All 


Most 


Few 


Re c og ni z, e s r e s po o.s a s 


Always 


Sometimes 


Never 



Number of interruptions for discipline 



b) Story 

Gains attention of 


children 


All Most 


Few 


Holds attention 


children 


All Most 


Few 


Elicits response from 


children 


All Most, 


Few 


Level of response of 


children 


High Medium 


Low 


Recognizes responses 




Always Sotn.e times 


Never 



Humber of interruptions for discipline^ 



c) Cognitive Task Materials or Art 
Involved with children 


Always 


Sometimes 


Never 


;F am i 1 1 ar i. ty w i -t:h ma t: er 1 a 1 s 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


Elicits cMldreti*s a^eplana tlons 


Always 


Borne times 


Never 


Reinforces task completion 


Always 


Sometimes 


Never 


Maintains interest of _ . _ .children 


All 


Mos t 


Few 


Answers ques tions 


Always 


Sometitnaa 


Never 


Humber of tnterruptlonis for dlscipllna 










_Appepdi.K B 

Observation of Sanctioning Behavior of Aides 



■Rationale - Informal observation of the paraprof esslonal aides as they began 
walking' Ta the classruoom with children showed them to be somewhat overpro tective 3 
much concerned with malntalrd n.g what they considered to be proper school 
behavior 3 and ariKtcua not to let a child *'get away with anything*^ W© had placed 
niuch stress on teaching them to teach the children, various language and cognitive 
sklilB but we felt that the atmoaphere in the clasarootn needed to be more 
relaxed and free from scolding ^ blaming ^ and thr eats of; punishments We asked 
Mto John Dopyera^ who had had experience In. evaluating Head Start programs 9 
to help U.B develop an instrument which would mea£rar.\e the amount and kind of 
chi.s type of behavior on the part of the aides. 

An instrument was developed which meafures the number of times during 
a given time period that an aide (or any adult) overtly sanctions a child's 
behavior. The Instrument, was developed during the time the first group of 
aides were being trained « It was subsequenr.ly administered at the beginning 
and end of the training per tods of the second and third group of aides. In. 
addition to its use as a pre-^ and pos t*tralning measures ^ also used to 

train the s tudent-par ticlpants in the use of an observational instrument. 



The Instrument ^ The instrument 1 b a compllati,on. of the sanctions applied by 
one aide over a given period to each child with whom she or he interacts. 

The observations are made In S^minute segments by one observer = A notation 
is made for each sanct.ton which indicates the recipient (the child) ^ type of 
behavior, and whether; the behavior was congruent or incongruent with the 
fexpecta tions of the person, sanctioaing. The categories of behavior whieh 
were used are as follows: 



achievement (task completion) 

involvement In task 

talking 

making noise 

inf lie ting harm to self 

infllccing harm to peer 

cooperation 

Observation sheets were constructed 



being orderly 

being in proper place (location) 
maintaining correct posture 
timing of activity 
observing social amenities 
keeping property in location 
damaging property 

for each class with the names 

When it was possible to do so, 

segments 

the 



of all children in the class on the sheet. 

each aide was observed for a total of 80 minutes in 5-mlnute 
over a period of saveral days while engaged in ail the activities on 
sc;hedule« Xn some cases the observations totaled 60 minutes, which 
is the minimum conBldered to be adequate. 



Results « The initial data analysis has been completed to show compariaons 
between total number of sanctions administered before and after trainings The 
table below gives the results for the ten aides who were present for both pre 
and post observatlonB , 



Pra and Post Qbaervatioaa and Differences 



San..r-.riQna Adm lnif tered by Aldea^ 



Sub JactiB 




Sanctions 


per 60-] 




Period 




Pre 


Xn,congruent j 

Post Dlff I 


F t- c 


Coagruent 

5 Post 


Dlff 


1. 


D,B. 


121 


73 


-48 


17 


15 


-2 


2 ^ 


N..C, 


117 


72 . 


-45 


27 


23 


-4 


:3, 


S,D, 


164 


116 


-48 


30 


33 


+3 


4, 


M.S. 


83 


66 


-17 


28 


20 


-8 


5, 


B.S, 


111 


80 


-31 


22 


13 


-9 


6^ 


c.v. 


12 7 


104 


-23 


34 


39 


+5 


7. 


D.W, 


104 


61 


-43 


15 


21 


+6 


8. 


s.u. 


61 


54 


-7 


19 


16 


-3 


9* 


S,M. 


140 


56 


-84 


27 


15 


-12 


10 


-K.C. 


130 


58 


-72 


40 


17 


-23 



It can be seen that there was a decrease in Banctiona administered for 
incongruent behavior in all cases « This Is In line ’with the objectives 
of the training program^ It is not shown in the table but can be seen 
from the raw data that the greatest number of sane tions were glvan in th 
categories of a.chievement and involvement* This is probably a result 
of the emphasis on increasing Involvement and achievement in learning 
tasks in the program^ 
















Append lx C 

Informal Meastiring Devices 



A. Ohildrea (to be marked by teachers) 

Directions; Mark each child once each, day, Mark on the basis of 
actuial. performaEicia for fitiat. day, Tliat is ^ tnark according to what occurred 
while you. were watching, not what you think the child is capable of, or 
how he performed earlier. If a child's performance for one day is below 
his usual performarice, this will be shown by the level of his performance 
on. other days when he Is observed, 

a) Children’s Performance Level on Peabody Lesson 

0 “ Does act respaad 

1 - Respocids at level lower t.;haa expected 

2 - Raspoads aft expected level when prompted 

3 - Raspoads with ease at easpacted level 

b) Play level in .ActiV7lt:y Room 

0 - wandering 

1 - playing .alone 

2 - watching 

3 - parallel play 

4 *• associative play 

c) Ghildresi’s Use of Manipulative Materials 

0 - wanders 

1 " uses materials only with urging 

2 - selects material, uses briefly, leaves 

3 - selects material, completes task 




Appendj . LK P 

Scoring Procedures for Language Competency Test 



Levs 1 


I; 


a 


names items in pictures. 






b. 


may require teacher prompting. 


Le ve 1 


II S 


a. 


uses simple sentences. 






b. 


expresses self in "I” manner: "I see a house." 


Level 


III; 


a. 


responds to main action depicted. 






b. 


notices other elements in scene but does not relate 
them to main action. 






c = 


uses descriptive words. 






d. 


adds own relevaat ideas. 


Level 


IV 1 


a. 


forms a story by relating picture elements and 
projecting ideas creatively. 






b. 


notes antecedent action and senses future 
consequencas , 




Scoring System for Draw^A -“Person Test 



1 point for each of following; 



;i. 


Head prasen.t. 




2, 


Lags pres en t 




3. 


Arms p7r es ent 




4. 


a. 


Trunk present 




4, 


b. 


Trunk proportion 




4, 


c . 


Shoulders pres ent 




3. 




A 1 1 achmen t o £ 1 itnb s 


(A) 


5. 


b. 


Attachment o£ li.tAs 


(B) 


6, 


a. 


Neck present 




6, 


b. 


Neck outline 




7. 


a. 


Eyes pjresent 




1 , 


b. 


Nose preaent 




7. 




Mouth present: 




7. 


d. 


Features in two dimensions 


7. 


e. 


Nos tr 1 Is shown 




8. 




Hair present 




8, 


b. 


Hair da tall 




9. 




Clothing present 




9, 


b. 


Two articles non-transparent 


9. 


G ^ 


Entirely noa^ transparent 


9, 


d. 


Four articles shown 




9. 


e. 


Complete cos tume 




10 




Fingers present 




10 


.b. 


Numb e r c or r e c t 




10 


, c. 


Detail correct 




10 


.d. 


Thumb shown 




10 


. e* 


Hand shown 




11 




Arm joints 




11 


a b * 


Leg Joints , 





Table of Mental Age Equivalents of Scores 



Score 


, M.A, 


Score 


M,A. 


1 


3-3 


f 

14 


6-6 


2 


3-6 


15 


6-9 


3 


3-9 


16 


7-0 


4 


4-0 


17 


7-3 


5 


4-3 


18 


7-6 


6 


4-6 


19 


7-9 


7 


4-9 


20 


8-0 


8 


5-0 


21 


8-3 


9 


5-3 


22 


8-6 


10 


5-6 


23 


8-9 


11 


5-9 


24 


9-0 


12 


6-0 


25 


9-3 


13 


6-3 


26 


9-6 
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